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I. INTRODUCTION 

The aim of the present paper is to describe a series of 
studies being made at the Vineland Laboratory upon motor func- 
tions of the mentally deficient. The battery of methods which 
will be described was designed initially for investigating the 
motor functions of crippled birth-injured subjects. It is felt, 
however, that the methods employed lend themselves to the 
investigation of certain fundamental questions concerning the 
causes of mental deficiency. It is in connection with these 
latter questions that I wish to discuss these methods in the 
present paper. The plan I shall follow will be: first, to point 
out the relation of motor studies to certain questions relating 
to the causes of mental deficiency; second, to describe the motor 
phenomena being studied and the methods of investigation used; 
and finally, to report briefly on some of the results so far ob- 
tained. 

Although for convenience I use the phrase “causes of mental 
deficiency,” I shall interpret this phrase to mean, “the causes 
of deficiencies found among the mentally deficient.” Certainly 
one of the most important of these consists in a reduced level 
of intelligence, although there are undoubtedly other factors 
which also play a role in the lack of social competence of the 
feeble-minded individual. In the determination of the causes, 
or biological factors, underlying a deficiency in any functional 
property of the organism, two types of question arise: first, 
what is wrong with the operation of the mechanism or system 
underlying the function in question; and second, what was wrong 


* Read before the American Association on Mental Deficiency, April, 1935. 
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with the conditions determining the development of this system, 
and which kept it from reaching a level regarded as normal? 
These defective conditions may be referred to as operational 
flaws and developmental flaws, respectively. 


What lines of attack can be followed in obtaining answers 
to these questions? Consider first the question of operational 
flaws. The system most directly involved in psychological ac- 
tivities is the nervous system. To get at the nature of the 
operational flaws behind the psychological deficiencies of the 
feeble-minded, we must obviously have methods for examining 
the operation of the nervous system, especially of its higher 
levels. A study of the motor functions of the feeble-minded 
should be of value for this purpose, since the motor functions 
depend directly on the operations of the nervous system and 
so may, in principle, serve as indicators of conditions in this 
system. Motor phenomena are, as we know, commonly used 
by the neurologist to indicate the site of neural lesions. Our 
proposal is, however, for investigations of a different sort than 
can be carried out by means of the conventional neurological 
examination. 


Consider now the question of developmental flaws. What 
steps can be taken to bring about their indentification in the 
feeble-minded? A necessary step would seem to be the utiliza- 
tion of knowledge acquired in other fields concerning the condi- 
tions which regulate the development of biological organisms. 
Our special problem is to determine which of these conditions 
have led to the retardations of development found among the 
feeble-minded. The explanation of the characteristics of the 
feeble-minded becomes a special problem in the field of phys- 
iology or dynamics of development. 


But the acquisition of facts in this latter field depends large- 
ly on the results of animal experiments. This fact provides 
us with a guide in the planning of investigations of the feeble- 
minded. The characteristics investigated must include those 
which are in principle capable of observation in animal experi- 
ments. Most motor phenomena can be observed in both man 
and other animals. They therefore provide one line of attack 
in bridging the gap between developmental experiments with 
animals and the explanation of the deficiencies of the feeble- 
minded. 
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Il. PHENOMENA STUDIED 


Let us now consider the nature of the motor phenomena 
proposed for study and the methods of investigation being used. 
This material is summarized in Table I. 

On the left side of the table are indicated the phenomena 
being investigated, and on the right side the type of method 
used. Two important features of this program of studies should 
be noted: first, the nature of the progression involved in the 
phenomena studied as we proceed down the column; and second, 
the quantitative and objective character of all the methods of 
investigation. 


TABLE I 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF INTEGRATION 
AND 
METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 





PHENOMENA METHOD 





Total complex motor activity, Moving picture analysis of compon- 
such as walking. ents and organization of the total 
activity. 





Simple movements at individ- 
ual joints. Angular measurements with plumb- 
A. Maximum amplitude of line goniometer. 
voluntary and passive 
movement. 
B. Maximum velocity of vol- Graphic records of movement. 
untary movements. 





Coordination of antagonistic Simultaneous electromyograms of 
muscles determining individ- antagonistic muscles. 
ual joint movements. 





Factors in activity of antagon- 

istic muscles. 

A. Tonus of muscle. Measurement of “stretch reflex”— 
graphic record of passive movement 
produced by falling weights. 

Irritability of muscle (at Chronaxy method. 

motor point). 

Motor nerve impulses  Electromyogram of contracting mus- 
transmitted to muscle. cle. 





Reading down from the top of the column, we run through 
successively lower levels of integration. The phenomena rep- 
resented at any one level depend in turn on those in the level 
immediately below. Investigation on the basis of such a scheme 
leads to an explanation of the characteristics of any motor phen- 
omenon in terms of the factors on which it depends. 
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Walking is selected as an example of an integrated activity 
of a high degree of complexity. In the course of this activity, 
a large number of joints are running through individual cycles 
of change, and all these separate events must be appropriately 
timed or adjusted to each other if an efficient performance by 
the organism is to result. 

The next simpler level of complexity is represented by the 
movements possible at the individual joints. These movements 
are the building stones out of which all complex movement is 
constructed. In the present program we are concerned with 
two important characteristics of these individual movements, 
their maximum amplitude or extent, and their maximum velocity 
or speed. 

The next obvious step is from a study of the properties of 
the separate joint movements to a study of the forces on which 
they depend; namely, the forces released by the contraction 
of the antagonistic muscle groups which operate on opposite 
sides of every joint. By the balanced action of these antagon- 
ists, all gradations of movement are produced. Thus, in the 
variations of movement at the elbow, different combinations 
of activity of the biceps-brachialis group and the triceps group 
are involved. 

Finally we pass, in Part IV of the table, to the fundamental 
factors which determine the contractions occurring in the in- 
dividual muscles during movement at a joint. (1, 2) 

The first factor is the tonus of the muscle, its tendency to 
contract when stretched. The distribution of tonus among var- 
ious muscles has been reported to lie at the basis of posture 
and to be regulated by factors occurring at all levels of the 
nervous system. Second is the irritability or excitability of the 
muscle; the readiness of the muscle to contract in response to 
the nerve impulses transmitted to it from the spinal cord. And 
finally it is important to consider the nature of these nerve im- 
pulses being transmitted to the muscle by the motor nerve. 


Ill. METHODS 
In the investigation of each of these phenomena the meth- 
ods used are both quantitative and objective. Let us briefly 
consider the nature of some of them. 
In order to exhibit the organization or coordination of the 
component joint movements in the complex act of walking, a 
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method of moving picture analysis is used. Pictures are taken 
of the subject walking under standard conditions. These pic- 
tures are subjected to a frame-by-frame analysis. As a result, 
graphs are obtained showing the changes which occur simultan- 
eously at the various joints. Figure 1 shows an example of 
such a set of curves. The curves show, for the right leg, the 
angular changes occurring simultaneously at the hip, knee, and 
ankle joints during the progress of walking. One set of curves 
is for a feeble-minded subject of mental age 9, without motor 
disorders. Another set is for a birth-injured subject with 





Normal Subject ——— 
Spastic Subject — —— 








Fig.1 : Jomt Movements in WalKing (right leg) 


Angle as a Function of Time 


spastic quadriplegia. The contrast between the gaits of the two 
subjects is clearly brought out by the curves. These graphs 
are in turn subjected to analysis to establish quantitative norms 
of the properties of gait in normal subjects and the deviations 
found in subjects of any special type. In addition to the above 
procedure, a supplementary record sheet is used to describe the 
characteristics of gait observed with the pictures projected at 
their normal speed. 
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To measure the amplitude of movement at the various 
joints, what we call a “plumb-line goniometer” was constructed. 
This instrument permits measurement of the extent of move- 
ment at practically all of the joints of the body. (5) 








ona Wea 
Fig 2. Voluntary a 


Flexion at Elbow 


Wt.= 750 8. 


Nerma) 








iin 
Fig.3. Passive Movement~ Flexion at Elbow 


To measure velocity of movement at various joints a graphic 
record is taken of angular movement at any given joint and the 
curves analyzed to provide measures of velocity. Figure 2 
shows samples of some of the records. 
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To determine the nature of the coordination occurring be- 
tween antagonistic sets of muscles during movement at any 
joint, it is naturally not possible to use a direct method such 
as can be used in animal experiments. Such a direct method 
would involve connecting the tendons of the individual muscles 
to separate writing points, and recording simultaneously the 
contractions occurring when a stimulus for movement is sup- 
plied, as for example, by stimulation of the motor cortex. In 
the study of the coordination of antagonists in humans we can, 
however, make use of an equivalent method. As is well known, 
just prior to contraction, a series of electrical waves pass over 
a muscle and set into operation the contractile mechanism. 
These electrical potentials, if detected and recorded, can be used 
as indicators of the moment at which the muscle starts to con- 
tract and the degree of contraction. By attaching electrodes 
to each of a pair of antagonistic muscles, picking up the elec- 
trical potentials produced, amplifying them, and recording them 
simultaneously on a photographic surface, we may obtain evi- 
dence of the nature of the coordination of the antagonistic mus- 


cles. A method of this sort is being used in the present series 
of studies. 


The method used for measurement of tonus of individual 
muscle groups is based on the fact reported by Sherrington that 
tonic contraction is dependent on the stretch of a muscle at a 
rapid rate of speed. The subject is placed so that movement 
of a given member occurs in a horizontal plane, to avoid the 
effect of gravity. A given muscle group is subjected to stretch 
at a rapid rate by means of a falling weight. The angular dis- 
placement of the moving member is recorded graphically. Anal- 
ysis of the curves permits the specification of the degree of 
tonus in quantitative terms. Figure 3 shows samples of the 
types of curve obtained. 


The movement recorded is flexion at the elbow. The more 
extended curves were obtained on a subject without motor dis- 
orders; the other curves upon a spastic subject. The marked 
differences in tonus in the two subjects are clearly brought out 
by the sudden check in the movement of the spastic member 
after a certain joint-angle has been reached. 
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IV. RESULTS 


So much by way of description of the various methods. 
Let us examine the results of two of the investigations. 


The first study is concerned with the differences between 
mentally normal subjects and feeble-minded subjects in ampli- 
tude of movement at various joints. (5) Measurement of max- 
imum extent of movement was made of practically all joints of 
the body, for both voluntary and passive movements. The sub- 
jects comprised 10 mentally normal and 10 feeble-minded male 
adult subjects, all without motor disorders. The feeble-minded 
subjects ranged in mental age from 9 to 10, and were of no 
special clinical type. As to etiology, half were designated by 
the clinical division of the Vineland Laboratory as probably 
hereditary cases, and half as of unknown etiology. The feeble- 
minded tended to fall below the normal in the amplitude of prac- 
tically all the movements examined, both passive and voluntary. 
For a large number of the movements, the differences were 
statistically significant. In one particular joint-movement, flex- 
ion at the knee, the distributions of measures of the two groups 
were completely exclusive. 


By way of explanation of these differences, various hypoth- 
eses may be suggested. In the case of passive movements, the 
differences found may be due to differences in degree of tonus 
of the stretched muscles, or the state of tension of the liga- 
ments. In the case of voluntary movements, additional factors 
will be the degree of effort exerted by the subject and strength 
of the muscles used. The determination of the specific cause 
and the reasons for its existence requires further investigation. 
The interpretation of these differences in developmental terms 
is not possible at present due to the lack of data on the course 
of development of joint amplitude in normal subjects. Inquir- 
ies along these lines are desirable, as well as similar inquiries 
among the feeble-minded of various types and levels. Studies 
of this sort must be made before we can push back to the de- 
velopmental conditions that may lie behind the differences found. 


A second study of interest here is concerned with the differ- 
ences in excitablity of the muscles of mentally normal and 
mentally deficient subjects. (3,4) Excitability of a muscle was 
measured by means of the chronaxy technique. Measurements 
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are made by passing pulses of electric current of standard in- 
tensity through the muscle, and determining how long the cur- 
rent must flow to bring about a just noticeable contraction. 
Chronaxies of tissues are thus measured in units of time; for 
human muscles the times are of the order of a ten-thousandth 
of a second. 


The present study was undertaken primarily to find out 
whether chronaxy measures might be used as indicators of the 
brain conditions associated with defective intelligence. There 
are a number of lines of evidence that the chronaxies of certain 
muscles or, more correctly, of their motor nerves, depend on 
the influence of higher centers in the brain. Thus, it has been 
found in animals that removal of the brain leads to an increase 
in the chronaxies of certain motor nerves and at the motor 
points of muscles. Results of this sort suggest the problem of 
determining how motor chronaxies vary for subjects of differ- 
ent intelligence levels. 
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Fifty male adult subjects ranging from a mental age of 
3 to normal adult levels were used in the study. Various fac- 
tors that might influence motor chronaxies were controlled. 
One phase of the results is represented by the curves in Figure 
4. These curves show how the chronaxy level of the biceps 
and triceps muscles depends on mental age. The average 
chronaxy of the biceps is practically constant for all mental 
age groups. The chronaxy of the triceps tends to vary inverse- 
ly with mental age. The difference in chronaxy level of the 
mental age 3 group and the normal group was found to be 
statistically significant. 
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How are we to interpret these results? Material for inter- 
pretation is provided by the following set of facts: 


The chronaxy of muscles in premature children and new- 
born infants is as much as ten times greater than that of adult 
individuals. As the child grows older the chronaxy rapidly de- 
creases until at the age of about 20 months the final chronaxy 
values have been reached. A significant point is that the biceps 
reaches its final chronaxy value earlier than the triceps, so that 
at the age of 16 months, for example, the triceps chronaxy is 
still 114 times its final value, whereas the biceps has already 
reached its adult value. 


Also relevant here are the reports that in various conditions 
in which the activity of the brain centers is decreased there is a 
tendency for an increase in motor chronaxies, particularly of 
extensors. Some of the conditions leading to increased chron- 
axies are: section of the spinal cord, removal of cerebral cor- 
tex, sleep, and anaesthesia. : 


These results suggest the hypothesis that the higher level 
of chronaxy found for the low-grade feeble-minded group is due 
to developmental defects in the brains of these subjects. Many 
lines of additional research are suggested. Research is needed, 
for example, concerning the course of development of chronaxy 
in feeble-minded subjects of different types and levels. Of par- 
ticular interest will be the findings in younger children. Such 
data will throw light on whether the association of low intelli- 
gence level and high chronaxy level in low-grade subjects is 
dependent on common operational conditions or on common de- 
velopmental factors alone. Additional animal research is re- 
quired, too, concerning the specific brain conditions regulating 
motor chronaxies. 


In reporting on the above studies I have been able, naturally, 
to pick out only certain salient features. The detailed report 
on the conditions and results of the studies are being published 
elsewhere. The results mentioned may serve, however, to indi- 
cate that quantitative investigation of motor phenomena at dif- 
ferent physiological levels brings to light distinct differences 
between the mentally normal and the feeble-minded and sug- 
gests many additional lines of research that may lead finally 
to increased clarity concerning the operational and develop- 
mental causes of mental deficiency. 
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The Woman’s Club Research Fund 


It is always a satisfaction to watch the development of an 
idea, but it has been particularly interesting to note the progress 
of “The Vineland Training School Research Endowment Fund,” 
which was created last year by the Vineland Woman’s Club. 
After having had a friendly interest in The Training School and 
its work for many years, this club, as a response to the appeal 
for funds for research, voted to sponsor such a fund for The 
Training School Laboratory, and to invite all other clubs in the 
State of New Jersey to contribute. It was hoped at that time 
that the project could be developed so successfully that, in the 
course of two or three years, it might become a part of the 
State Federation Public Welfare work. At the end of the club 
season, however, with the goal of $500.00 over subscribed, it 
was deemed to be of such interest to club women that the State 
Board of the New Jersey Federation of Woman’s Clubs decided 
to immediately incorporate it in its Welfare Department. 
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All who have been concerned with the Research Fund are 
happy about this rapid transition, and are now concentrating 
their hopes on even greater success for this year. 

The Vineland Woman’s Club is to be particularly congratu- 
lated on having carried forward such a splendid movement, in 
addition to all of the other work that they have done for The 
Training School, and The Training School is fortunate in hav- 
ing such a large group of good friends so near at home. 


Cottage Report* 


Adam Massey 
Boys’ Department—The Training School at Vineland 


When Teddy walked from the hospital to his cottage on his 
first day in his new home here at The Training School, he car- 
ried in one hand an old camera and in the other a little toy. 
To the casual observer it might have meant the mere transpor- 
tation of two toys highly valued by the boy which he 
would entrust to no other hands but his own. To one who 
knew, however, it meant much mort than this. Teddy must 
always have these objects in his hands or at least near by where 
he could pick them up. He even carried them to bed with him. 
At night if he awakened and his camera and toy were missing 
he cried until they were placed in bed with him again. 

Although Teddy was clean in his personal habits, he could 
neither wash nor dress himself. These things had to be done 
for him by someone else. The simplest household tasks were 
far beyond his weak attempts. Nor were his desires to accom- 
plish these tasks very keen. 

Teddy was an easily excited boy with a very possessive 
nature. If something disturbing happened to Teddy, he would 
immediately fly into a rage and kick, scream and run to the 
housemother in charge. The most noticeable weakness that 
Teddy displayed, however, was a peculiar hand movement. One 
of his hands slatted continuously in a nervous gesture. The 
other was kept moving in a rotary motion and rubbed against 
his trousers’ leg. This habit was an expensive one since it 
wore out one spot in his trousers while they were still new. 


* Teddy was fifteen years of age with a mental age of 6 when admitted in 1934. 
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It was probably for this reason that Teddy carried his camera 
and toy. There was less chance for his hands to have wasted 
motion. 


Since Teddy could read just a little, he was encouraged 
to hold a book in his hands when sitting down, or to grasp 
the arms of his chair. While at play, he was encouraged to 
roll a large rubber tire, using both hands. Teddy got a great 
deal of enjoyment from this. During the cottage cleaning 
period, in spite of his lack of desire for work Teddy was given 
a broom, for his task each morning was to sweep the front 
porch and sidewalk. Although it was a job that should have 
required only a few minutes, it occupied him the whole period. 
All this was being done to make Teddy forget that he had to 
hold something idly in his hands at all times, and as an at- 
tempt to bring about some coordination of his hand movements. 
There were good results. 


Teddy no longer has to have his hands occupied. He no 
longer carries his camera and toy to bed with him. Teddy can 
now dress himself, but he cannot tie his shoe laces or his 
necktie. He still has to be bathed, but the very fact that he 


can put on his own clothing shows a very definite increase in 
the coordination of his hands. Teddy’s trousers show that 
the peculiar rotary motion he had in one hand has been elim- 
inated. 


Teddy has been changed to another cottage where he seems 
more settled and more satisfied. His possessive nature is not 
so predominant as it once was. This has probably been over- 
come by association with other boys which has taught him 
that other boys have rights. Teddy, with this present group of 
boys, has had less to disturb him and probably for that reason 
his displays of temper have been less frequent and are gradually 
being overcome. Just the other day I saw Teddy and some of 
the other boys in his group very industriously gathering leaves 
to be burned. He was a flushed and a dirty Teddy but a happy 
one. The most remarkable thing I observed, however, was that 
Teddy was working very hard and he liked it. 
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Filling Santa’s Mailbag 


George M. Hawk, B.S. 
Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland 


Let us take a trip to Santa’s Woodwork Shop at The Train- 
ing School. Amid the apparent confusion we are able to dis- 
cern many handsome presents with which to fill Santa’s bag. 
Here we find several boys busily engaged in making sewing kits 
to be presented to mothers and sisters. 


At the next workbench others are fashioning necktie racks 
for fathers and brothers. From the magic of the jigsaw come 
bears, dogs, and rabbits rolling hoops which serve as napkin 
rings. 

As the day progresses we find a more advanced group has 
taken possession of the shop. This group is much more order- 
ly, also, much more intent on the work at hand. Here we find 
a variety of projects limited only by the number in the group, 
since each boy has a different project to complete in time for 
Santa’s trip. 

On our journey around the shop with this group we find 
on the first workbench a miniature game of shuffle board. This 
is to be a gift for a little brother and of course will be finished 
in bright and shining colors. Next we come to a boy who is 
busily engaged in waxing and polishing many handles and 
standards for knitting bags. These are to be sent to the sew- 
ing room to be made up for presents for mother, grandmother, 
or auntie. The next bench appears to be a veritable menagerie. 
What can these longnecked giraffes be doing here? The busy 
workman at this bench stops work long enough to explain that 
these animals are to grace a holder for scratch pads. This in- 
deed will be a welcome addition to any telephoue stand. 

As we continue on our way we find a senior worker drawing 
the upholstering tightly over a well padded footstool. This 
promises real comfort for some fortunate dad or mother. In 
this project we can readily see many happy, though exacting 
hours of work. The legs were turned out on the lathe and 
finished in a dull walnut while the top is of brown wool needle- 
point made in the Cottage Class. 
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And what are these? “Candlesticks,” we are told with 
much pride, “and this, I am putting on, is stain that gives the 
wood its color. I am going to wax them and put red candles 
in them.” They are sure to lend a festive glow to the family 
table on Christmas Day. 


Now we have an opportunity to observe the jigsaw in opera- 
tion. The boy running it is making a silhouette to be used as 
a wall decoration. This is an intricate piece of cutting. It is 
a replica of a picture of a cowboy riding a bucking broncho, 
and what could be closer to a boy’s heart? 


Next to the jigsaw is the lathe. Here we have a boy putting 
the finishing touches on a fruit bowl. This is, indeed, an ad- 
vanced piece of work. It has a spiral pedestal supporting the 
bowl. It looks very much as though two round pieces of wood 
had been twisted together to form the pedestal, however, this 
is not the case we are told, but that it was carved from a solid 
block of wood. 


We find now that our time is up, but by taking a hasty 
glance around the room we see that there are many additional 


things such as drum tables, end tables, magazine racks, and 
model airplanes, to say nothing of the many trim ship models, 
too large to go into Santa’s bag, but we are sure he can find 
room for them in his sleigh. 





The Village of Happiness, The Story of The Training School, 
written by Joseph P. Byers and published in a series of articles 
in The Training School Bulletin, has now been assembled and, 
with the addition of several pictures bound into an attractive 
paper covered book. We have a limited number of these books 
which may be purchased through The Extension Department at 
seventy-five cents per copy, postpaid. 
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Annual Household Reports 
Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


J. H. Findley, Supervisor 


Again this year, with no summer session of school, we were 
called upon to plan a full day’s program for each child. Con- 
sidering the long hours the housemothers and housefathers are 
on duty, the days have been especially busy ones and the chil- 
dren happy and care-free. Those directly responsible for the 
children have done a good job, and the summer has been un- 
marred by any serious trouble. This is due to a better under- 
standing between the attendants and the children, as well as a 
full leisure time program. I would like to review our ten cot- 
tages and note briefly their activities: 


Branson Cottage. This cottage is home for our oldest boys. 
They enjoy their cottage and have many 
parties and special doings. Their interests are many and varied. 
Their list of diversions includes pool, construction sets, cards, 
checkers, stamp albums, jackstraws, flinch, dominoes, reading 
books, magazines and papers, and radio programs. 
DeMott Cottage. This group is made-up entirely of schoolboys. 
During the winter months they have follow- 
ed a regular schedule of games and diversions. Their biggest 
interest is in “Contest Night,” when prizes are given. They 
have torn down their old “Club House” back of the cottage and 
built a summer pagoda. 


Mills Cottage. Is the home of our active little schoolboys. 

They have life and vitality about everything 
that is refreshing to see. Their parties are examples of a per- 
fect institution “get together.” ‘They have many outside inter- 
ests. 


Baker Cottage. This cottage has fourteen of our smallest 

schoolboys under its roof. They are a happy 
care-free bunch of little fellows. They enjoy playing on their 
bikes, scooters and wagons. They live a great deal in the land 
of “make-believe.” A sympathetic housemother encourages 
their hours of play. 
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Robison Cottage. Here live our most active, adolescent boys. 

The largest part of this group attends school 
all day, while a few have part-time schedules. They are very 
much interested in athletics and sports. They enjoy playing 
pool and other games and follow with the keenest interest all 
of the “big games” over the radio. Many of them make scrap- 
books of their heroes in the athletic world. 


Cattell A. Cottage. Here live thirteen little boys. These chil- 

dren spend a great deal of time outside, 
and enjoy playing simple running games, swinging, and playing 
in the sandpile with their trucks and wagons. 


Cattell B. Cottage. Our older, industrial boys live in this 

group. Just now they are very much in- 
terested in “social clubs.” Besides attending the regular Boys’ 
Club, they have become interested in forming a club of their 
own in the cottage. This is a wholesome interest and we are 
encouraging the boys in every way we can. 


Elm Cottage. This group is for our honor boys. The house is 
well equipped and homelike for these older, more 
quiet, stable boys. 
Elmer Cottage. This is one of our newer houses with dining 
room and kitchen. The lawn is adjacent to 
the big grove so that the boys, who are among the less active 
children, have every comfort and opportunity for recreation. 
The faithful people in this cottage deserve great credit for the 
effort they put forth at all times to improve the standards in 
their cottage and to help the children to improve and to be 
happy. 
Hutchinson Cottage. The children in this cottage are divided 
into two groups; one for the youngest 
boys in the School and the other for a small group of older in- 
dustrial boys. These little children require a great deal of at- 
tention and care, however, they are becoming more sturdy all 
of the time and spend most of their time out-of-doors. They 
have a kitchen and dining room and some are able to help in 
many little ways. The older boys are interested in their farm 
and poultry schedules. 


Culinary Department. The addition of Hutchinson and Elmer 
Cottages with their own kitchens de- 
creased the number of children eating in the central dining 
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rooms. However, there are about two hundred and twenty boys 
eating in the several dining rooms at Robison. 


General Activities. The biggest days in the year are Annual 

Day and the Fourth of July. Every effort 
was made to have the cottages in the best of condition. Both 
days were pleasant and the events progressed in a smooth and 
orderly fashion. The children’s parade on July the 4th was 
bigger and better than ever before. The people in the cottages 
are to be commended for the spirit with which they undertake 
all of these special affairs, which all mean extra work and re- 
sponsibility but they always do it with a smile. The giving out 
of prizes always gives a thrill to the children. 


Sports. Sports of all kinds have been enjoyed. Baseball con- 

tinues to hold the center of the stage. There are any 
number of “sandlot” games going on every day. The senior 
baseball team has been most successful this season, winning 
twenty-five games and losing only five in the Vineland Y.M.C.A. 
Church League. We also won the championship and were 
awarded the Kimball trophy, at a special meeting held at Garri- 
son Hall, when Mr. Kimball and other League officials were 
present. The members of the team did much to improve the 
condition of the baseball diamond. The baseball field is now 
considered to be one of the best in South Jersey. The money 
for these improvements was raised by a benefit movie and a 
food sale. 


Owing to a number of changes among our older boys we 
are seriously handicapped for playing material. The younger 
boys have not had enough experience to give a good contest to 
the teams in the Church League. This year Menantico boys 
and some employees made up the deficiency. Next year we 
should stress the training of younger boys’ teams and try if 
possible to secure competitive teams of young boys for them 
to play with. 

The swimming pool has been a popular place during the 
warm days. Many of the younger boys have learned to swim 
this summer, and some learned to dive from the springboard. 


In addition to the good times with baseball and swimming, 
the children have enjoyed hikes, swinging, building in the sand- 
boxes, making tents, planting gardens and taking care of them. 
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Because of the congestion of the playfield from DeMott to 
Cattell, I am recommending several changes that I hope will be 
carried out. The plan calls for the building of a new baseball 
field back of Cattell and Robison and the distribution of the 
play apparatus now there. This will give much more playspace 
and will place the apparatus where it will be used more. 


Winter Program. With long winter evenings before us, we are 
devoting our time in putting the cottage 
equipment into shape. Orders have been placed for repairs on 
old equipment and for new games. When we consider that the 
schedule boys are responsible to this department sixteen hours 
out of every twenty-four; the school boys nineteen hours of 
every twenty-four and forty-eight hours of every week-end, the 
importance of a good recreational program is realized. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 


Mabel Wells, Supervisor 


Every day has brought the regular round of duties and re- 
sponsibilities which must always come in the care of a big 
family of girls. We have been most fortunate in the good health 
and physical condition of the children. I wish to speak in my 
report today, especially of the adjustment of some new children. 

One little girl from the far-away Southland, comes to my 
mind first of all, because of her interest and joy in all of the 
things that life holds for her here. Having so many little girls 
to live and play with has brought a new and happy expression 
to her rather serious little face. She skips off to school and 
like all other little girls, the world-over, finds something new 
and exhilarating everyday. The Hallowe’en party was so very 
exciting for she had never seen witches, ghosts and goblins and 
all sort of funny folk. Her face was a study of wonder and 
tiny bits of fear, but over all the rarest delight. So many 
things are being planned to do when the first snowstorm ar- 
rives, for she has never seen even a snowflake. More than 
once she has come running to her housemother with the excit- 
ing news that she believes it is snowing, but so far it has prov- 
ed to be only rain, but we all hope that the first snow will not 
be too long in coming. 
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This little girl’s housemother plays a great part in her 
present life here for when one is small, sweet and sensitive 
they need an understanding heart close by, especially when 
one has much to learn and some real problems to overcome 
that need daily help and oversight, however, she is doing very 
well and is interested in every step of her own progress. 

A grown-up girl has, during the same time, been finding 
her place among us. She has tried to make many adjustments 
in her life before, but for some reason they have been a bit 
too hard and have caused her family anxiety and distress, be- 
cause she was unsettled and discontented. On their first visit 
they were hardly prepared to meet a smiling girl who was anx- 
ious to show them her new home and to introduce them to her 
new friends. When she was admitted she expressed a desire 
to do certain kinds of work and her schedule has been planned 
with that in mind and she goes about her tasks happily and 
contented. 

Another older girl, who had lived for many years in one 
environment, recently came here. We had expected that her 
adjustment would not be easy, for her habits were formed, and 
to make such definite changes would require a long time. At 
first she clung to her old ideas and was slow to enter into new 
activities, but now she is gradually entering into the life of 
her cottage and the social activities of her group. The other 
day she said that she wanted a new hat for she felt that hers 
was getting a little out of fashion! New interests create new 
desires. 

The past summer was filled with good times. Picnics, 
hikes, entertainments and new games made the vacation too 
short. A stay at Camp Mento was, of course, the best of all. 
The children were enthusiastic and I know of more than one 
face that turned towards home very reluctantly. At the pres- 
ent time they are looking towards the holiday season as only 
children can. They are busy every spare moment with gifts 
for each other or for the homefolks. 

We are fortunate in having fine playgrounds where all of 
the children’s waking hours are spent in summer and in winter 
they are outside every day, unless the weather is entirely un- 
suitable. 

We all want to speak of our joy and thankfulness that Miss 
Vernon has so far recovered from her long illness as to be back 
with us again. 
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